




KEEPING UP WITH CARL 

President Strikwerda shares his travels and 
student interactions on his Facebook page, 
such as this one from May 2015. 

"Thanks to Bhim Thapaliya '15 and his team of 
fellow Blue Jays who've been raising money 
on campus for relief in Nepal. Provost Susan 
Traverso and I were glad we could contribute 
and cheer you on. Everyone, please help in 
some way if you can." 


First and Best 

Our 112th Commencement ceremony this past May marked several significant firsts in the 
life of the College. Our first students graduated from the Momentum program. More than 
four years ago, the Momentum program was developed to help first-generation and other 
students facing challenges to thrive in college. Now, the inaugural class members have suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching their goals of college degrees (see our graduates featured on page 6). 

In other "firsts," our initial group of Stamps Leadership Scholars earned their diplomas (see 
page 26). We were pleased to welcome Roe Stamps, founder of the Stamps Foundation and 
benefactor of the Stamps Leadership Scholars, as our Commencement speaker and awarded 
him an honorary doctorate. And, as I shook hands with the first class of students who spent 
their entire college experience with me as their president, I recalled that four short years ago, I 
too was a "first year," experiencing all of the excitement that came with arriving at college with 
big dreams. We've grown together. I am particularly proud of my fellow "classmates." To our 
Momentum graduates, Stamps Scholars and the entire Class of 2015, thank you and congratu¬ 
lations. You're joining a first-class community of alumni that spans the nation and the world. 

In the spirit of "great firsts," we are also honored to have been recognized in a major study 
by the Brookings Institution as one of the best colleges in the country for helping students 
to fulfill their dreams. The study looks at graduates' earning levels in comparison to their 
predicted levels, based on high school test scores. Because of our faculty and staff's hands- 
on, high-touch mentoring, Elizabethtown graduates compete with the best in the nation, well 
above their peers at other institutions. We were pleased to have John Rothwell, one of the 
authors of the Brookings Institution study, with us for our annual Campus Forum in August. 

Looking ahead to the future of our College and the lives of our college community, we are 
striving for health, balance and wellness across campus—including exercise, counseling, 
recreation, regular medical checkups, balanced nutrition and holistic lifestyles (see page 12). 
Our alumni are doing exciting things to bring wellness into their workplaces and communi¬ 
ties. And campus is "abuzz," not only with the arrival of some new honey-producing 
neighbors, but also with talk of a complex that will encourage wellness and a healthy lifestyle 
for our entire campus community. But much more to come on that in the very near future! 

Please mark October 16 through 18 on your calendar, and plan to join me and many other 
fellow Blue Jays at Homecoming this fall. Help me celebrate the College's firsts and best. 
Sincerely yours, 


Carl J. Strikwerda 

President, Elizabethtown College 
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“It’s grounded in purpose and why 
we are doing the things we do.” 


For her entire life, Jessica Hoagland 
Heintz ’07 thought of nothing but becom¬ 
ing a doctor. But, when she was a junior 
at Elizabethtown College, the biology 
pre-med student experienced an epiphany 
of sorts. “I looked where I was headed, and 
I didn’t know why,” she said. Though ter¬ 
rified at the concept, Heintz reconsidered 
becoming a doctor. 

That proverbial wake-up call set her on 
a pathway that, after graduation, lead di¬ 
rectly to a two-year contract with Teach for 
America. Then, in 2009, Heintz became a 
site director with Breakthrough of Greater 
Philadelphia. These are choices for which 
she has been vastly thankful. 

Breakthrough of Greater Philadelphia, 
a students-teaching-students organization, 
has a dual mission, Heintz said. 

First, it creates a culture of achieve¬ 
ment to help build a pathway for promising 
pupils from 30 public schools in Philadel¬ 
phia. Breakthrough “helps navigate them 
to and through college,” Heintz said. “We 
serve high-achieving, high-need students.” 


Secondly, the organization helps pre¬ 
pare students to become teachers. They are 
high academic achievers, from high school 
sophomores to college seniors, who are pas¬ 
sionate about learning and teaching. 

Each fall, Heintz, who is now program 
director, recruits sixth-grade students into 
the program and prepares for the school 
year. Over the winter, she hires the instruc¬ 
tional staff, which she preps throughout the 
spring. And, in the summer, Heintz said, 
she develops the program and nurtures 
external relationships. 

In addition to her E-town classes, said 
Heintz, she is grateful that she had the op¬ 
portunity to take part in student organiza¬ 
tions. From the College Honors Program 
and student groups Circle K and Medicus 
she learned about leadership styles and 


management, which, she said, offered 
hands-on skills she uses every day. 

Her job, is what Elizabethtown College 
is all about, she said. “It’s grounded in pur¬ 
pose and why we are doing the things we 
do.” Now, rather than putting patients on 
the pathway to health, as she would have as 
a physician, she helps point students in the 
direction of education and teaches teachers 
how to teach. 

“I get to help them realize their great¬ 
est potential,” she said. “This is actually 
what I wanted to do, but didn’t know it. I 
am where I am supposed to be.” 

Do you know someone—student, staff 
or faculty member or an alum from the 
College—who is living a life of service? 
Perhaps it's you! We would love to hear 
your story. Please submit ideas to 
magazine@etown.edu. 
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THE DELL & WORLD 


Reader Letter 


After seeing Andy Williams and 
service dog Pax in the spring 2015 
issue, alumna Lindsay Palm made a 
connection; she emailed Andy, and 
we’re sharing part of her letter here. 



Hi, Mr. Williams. 

I work as a teacher assistant in the Council Rock School District. This weekend I 
sat down to read the new Elizabethtown magazine, opened up to your article 
and instantly saw a connection. One of my second-grade students recently got 
a service dog to aid him in a variety of different ways. My thought when reading 
this article was that I might learn more about what you do to train them; little did 
I know what I was in store for. 

What I knew going into this article was: My student has a chocolate lab; his 
chocolate lab is named Pax; Pax is a service dog; and Pax is two years old. I really 
didn't expect to read what I did. Could this be his beloved chocolate lab he rants 
and raves about? 

My questions were answered today when I shared the article with the student: 
"Yep, that's him. Look at his nose, Miss Palm. It's PaxI" He was smiling from ear to 
ear My student LOVES Pax so much; I wish you could see him talk about his dog. 
He draws pictures of Pax on everything. He had been talking about getting Pax for 
so, so, so long! He really wanted (and needed) this dog and now that he has him, 
my student is so happy and thankful. 

I wanted to reach out and thank you for all that you did in helping and 
changing my student's life (and so many other lives) forever. 

Blue Jays, Always! 

Lindsay Palm '13 


Oya Ozkanca 

AWARDED FIRST KREIDER PRIZE FOR TEACHING EXCELLENCE 


Oya Ozkanca, associate professor of 
political science, was named the inaugural 
recipient of the Kreider Prize for Teaching 
Excellence. She was recognized in the May 
2015 Commencement program and was 
honored at Convocation in August. 

While the College rewards faculty in¬ 
volvement with tenure and merit pay, there 
has not been a teaching recognition award 
such as this since the 1990s, explained E. 
Fletcher McClellan, dean of faculty. 

Thomas Conner ’72, professor of 
history at Hillsdale College, approached 
Elizabethtown with the idea of an award, 
named in honor of J. Kenneth Kreider, 
professor of history emeritus, and Carroll 
L. Kreider, professor of business emerita. 
McClellan said Kreider was surprised and 


honored by the prize; he was unaware of 
how much he had influenced Conner. 

The College’s Professional 
Development Committee called for 
nominations from four constituency 
groups: alumni, current students, faculty 
and administrators/staff McClellan noted 
that the nominators praised Ozkanca 
for her passionate, energetic approach 
to teaching and devotion to her students 
inside and outside the classroom—and she 
was humbled by the recognition. 

Ozkanca said she believes her student 
connection has less to do with grades and 
more to do with getting them interested in 
and aware of international affairs; experi¬ 
ential learning and individual attention is a 
big part of her style. 



“I love (the students) so much,” 
Ozkanca said, adding that doing what 
she does is not a chore but something she 
approaches with her whole heart and soul. 
“It’s so rewarding to be able to work with 
them, to feel like you’ve touched their 
lives.” 
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SUSAN C. MAPP 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


Ware Lecture 

WELCOMES PULITZER-WINNING JOURNALIST 


AND 

SOCIAL JUSTICE 

IN A 

GLOBAL 

PERSPECTIVE 

An Introduction to International Social Work 

SECOND EDITION 


Human Rights and 
Social Justice in a 
Global Perspective 

| Author: Susan C. Mapp 

“My students wanted to learn 
more about the social issues facing 
people in the Global South, why 
they existed and what was being 
done to solve them, 55 said Dr. Susi 
Mapp, chair of the Department 
of Social Work. “The success of 
the first edition of the book dem¬ 
onstrated that there were many 
other students around the world 
who were asking the same ques¬ 
tions. This edition, which is com¬ 
pletely updated, was fun to write 
because, in many instances, issues 
had improved—fewer people are 
dying from AIDS; more children 
are in school; and awareness of 
trafficking has increased markedly. 
However, a great deal of work 
remains, and it is incumbent on 
all of us to do our part.” 


New York Times journalist-columnist and 
Pulitzer Prize winner Nicholas Kristof 
visited Elizabethtown College in mid-April 
as the speaker for the 2015 Judy S. ’68 
and Paul W. Ware Lecture on Peacemak¬ 
ing, sponsored by the College’s Center for 
Global Understanding and Peacemak¬ 
ing. While on campus Kristof also visited 
classes to speak with students and took part 
in a question-and-answer media breakfast 
with regional journalists. 



He spoke about his book “A Path 
Appears: Transforming Lives, Creating 
Opportunity,” written with his wife, Sheryl 
WuDunn, and offered tangible ideas of 
how people truly can make a difference at 
attainable levels. 

As a journalist, Kristof initially covered 
economics and worked as a correspon¬ 
dent in Los Angeles, Hong Kong, Beijing 
and Tokyo. He then covered presidential 
politics and was associate managing edi¬ 
tor of The New York Times, responsible 
for Sunday editions. Today, his columns 
appear in papers across the nation every 
Sunday and Thursday, and they often focus 
on global health, poverty and gender issues 
in the developing world. 

Human Rights on the Global Stage: During his time 
with students, Nicholas Kristof brought real faces 
to human issues, helping people see the hope for 
change in seemingly intractable problems. Pictured, 
left, with Dr. Susi Mapp (see Bookmark on left). 


BOARD WELCOMES THREE TRUSTEES, 
APPROVES FACULTY PROMOTIONS 


The Elizabethtown College Board of 
Trustees, at its April 2015 meeting, elected 
three new members: 

Nancy Arnold, a senior 
advisor at the investment firm 
Gardner Russo & Gardner in 
Lancaster, is a graduate of 
Penn State, a CPA and a 
former senior partner at the Lancaster 
accounting firm Reinsel Kuntz Lesher. She 
served on numerous philanthropic and 
community boards, including the Econom¬ 
ic Development Co. of Lancaster County. 

Franklin Fox (see opposite page) is a former 
executive at Armstrong World Industries, 
an engineer and a graduate of Franklin & 
Marshall College. He is active in promot¬ 
ing sustainable agricultural projects in 
Uganda through a social business known as 
Hiinga. 


Velma Redmond is a 

retired general counsel for 
American Water and an 
attorney. She is a graduate 
of Princeton University, a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Milton Hershey School and of Capital 
Blue Cross, and past member of many 
other corporate and philanthropic 
boards. 

Also at its spring meeting, five Col¬ 
lege faculty members were promoted 
to associate professor with tenure: Dr. 
Colin Helb, Communications; Dr. Kelly 
Poniatowski, Communications; Dr. 
Jeffrey Rood, Chemistry; Dr. Matthew 
Skillen, English; and Dr. Barry Witt- 
man, Computer Science. 
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THE DELL & WORLD 


FRANK FOX ON GIVING 
BACK, NEAR AND FAR 



He’s the “Fox,” his granddaughter’s husband 
is the “Aussie” and together the three of them 
have brought a unique dining experience to 
downtown Lancaster by way of “Aussie and 
the Fox.” Outside of Franklin Fox’s passion 
for connecting with his guests, Frank also has 
connected with Elizabethtown as one of our 
newest members of the Board of Trustees. An 
engineer and former executive at Armstrong 
World Industries, Frank has deep roots in the 
Church of the Brethren, a passion for service 
and a head for business, all of which make 
him an inspired addition to the Board. He 
is active in supporting Hiinga (hiinga.org), a 
sustainable agriculture initiative in Uganda, as 
its board chairman 
and treasurer. He 
also is a member 
of the board of the 
Lancaster Science 
Factory. He reiter¬ 
ates that “retire¬ 
ment is really repur¬ 
posing one’s self for 
a life of interaction 
and giving back.” 




Fulbright recipients are among the academic elite. The program gives just 8,000 
awards each year —1,600 to U.S. college students and 1,200 to U.S. scholars. 
Since its inception in 1946, only 310,000 “Fulbrighters” have participated 
in the Program. This academic year, five Fulbrighters—three students, two 
professors—call Elizabethtown College home: 



Dr. Robert 
Wheelersburg, 

professor of 
anthropology, is 
spending the fall 
semester in Iceland 
exploring sustainable 
economic 
development in 
the Arctic. 



Dr. Cristina Ciocirlan, 

associate professor 
of management, is 
researching 
discretionary environ¬ 
mental behaviors in the 
workplace at Durham 
University Business 
School (England). 



Jessica Leidy # 15 f a 

mathematics secondary 
education graduate serves 
as an English teaching 
assistant in Malaysia. 


Katie Appleby '15, a 

graduate of the Spanish 
education program, is an 
English teaching assistant 
in Mexico. 


Matt Walters # 15 f 

an English secondary 
education graduate, is 
in South Korea, where 
he is teaching English. 


Past Elizabethtown College Fulbright award winners are faculty members 
Peggy McFarland, social work; Wayne Selcher, international studies; and 
students Amy Milligan, class of 2004; Jillian Casey and Julia Ward, class of 
2013; and Shanna Kirgan and Tyler Kunkle, class of 2014. 


LEAPS AHEAD 

Elizabethtown is one of eight colleges 
invited to participate in the Association 
of American Colleges and Universities 
(AAC&U) Signature Learning/Liberal 
Education and America’s Promise (LEAP) 
Challenge. The two-year program focuses 
on integrative learning, signature work and 
culminating experiences. 


LEAP is the next frontier in AAC&U’s 
ongoing educational change initiative, 
which calls for all college students to inte¬ 
grate and apply their learning to complex 
problems and projects. 

Elizabethtown, already ahead of the 
game with our Signature Learning Experi¬ 
ences (SLEs), offers a LEAP team com¬ 
posed of Kristi Kneas, associate professor 
of chemistry; Kyle Kopko, assistant profes¬ 


sor of political science; Michele Kozimor- 
King, associate professor of sociology and 
Betty Rider, associate provost, associate 
academic dean and registrar. 

“Elizabethtown was included because 
of the great progress we have made with 
the SLE,” said Rider. “We have really 
made a strong effort to get real-world 
learning in the curriculum for all students.” 
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In 2014, Momentum students began planting 

trees around the main entrance where every « Ag each Momentum Student 
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celebrate the first graduating class of Momentum 
students—all of whom, as alumni, have become 
members of the Momentum Society. 


Jean-Paul Benowitz, Momentum advisor, to graduating seniors. 



Momentum Alpha Class 

Row 1: Noel Abastillas, Shannon Bessonett, Francis Capria, Kendall Cliatt, Courtney Deibler, Jazmin DeJesus 
Row 2: Melissa Dominguez, Anastasia Frees, Kaitlin Gibboney, Caitlin Hogan, Jamie Hopkins 
Row 3: Kathryn Joe, Breyonna Mack, Shanise Marshall, Mariah Mills, Caitlin Moffit, Natalie Rangel 
Row 4: Shaina Rossiter, Miguel Ruiz, Cristian Salgado Martinez, Luke Yanek, Brendon Zapata, Amanda Zeiders 
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Improvements 


A glimpse into recent 
campus construction 
and renovation 
projects. 


Safety and Security, Phase II: 

The new card-access system is 
now in place for all academic 
buildings (in addition to 
residence halls) and tied into 
the College’s access control 
system and safety grid. This 
means increased security for 
students, faculty and staff 
members. 


Nicarry Hall, Phase II: 

First floor renovations include 
state-of-the-art technology; ad¬ 
vanced, flexible-learning class¬ 
rooms; updated furniture; and 
improvements to flooring, walls, 
ceilings and lighting. Phase I 
included corridor renewal with 
seating areas, a lounge and 
classroom renovations. 


Outdoor Track: 

A new Mondo Track SX (vulca¬ 
nized rubber) surface with a 15 
year lifespan was installed. The 
new surface is highly valued by 
athletes for improved performance 
times. The $759,000 project 
includes removing the existing 
track surface, asphalt and base 
repairs and installation. 


Thompson Gymnasium: 

New pitched roof and roof 
repairs took place and second 
phase featured locker room 
renovations, including new 
lockers, epoxy flooring, 
bathroom partitions, updated 
lighting and painting. 


NEW MASTER'S DEGREE 

Beginning in summer 2017, a fifth-year 
Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.) will be 
offered to students with an interest in state 
and local government, nonprofit agencies, 
think tanks, lobbying firms and NGOs. 
Modeled after the College’s fifth-year mas¬ 
ter’s degrees in Occupational Therapy and 
Special Education, the new program offers 
a full-time internship during the summer 


PROGRAMS 

following a student’s senior year, followed 
by a year of full-time graduate work. It is 
the only Master’s program of its kind in 
Central Pennsylvania. 

A Master of Education in Curriculum 
and Instruction in Peace Studies (M.Ed.) is 
a fully online graduate program designed 
specifically for full-time teachers, with the 
flexibility of part-time classes offered over 


two summers and two academic years. 

Classes in this new graduate program 
will be offered beginning the summer 
of 2016. Ph.D. level advisors will help 
students map their master’s experience. 
Elizabethtown education alumni are en¬ 
couraged to consider this program. 
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NEW COLLEGE RESIDENTS GIVE BACK TO CAMPUS IN POLLEN, HONEY 



Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales reference to “busy as 
bees” well describes the fervor of activity on a 
small hill at Elizabethtown College. 

Along the pathway to Bowers Writers House, 
on the south side of campus, are several white 
structures. Some tall, some closer to the earth. 
The air around them is thick with small, winged 
insects sampling from containers of sugar water. 
They dart in and out of the hives with legs, wings 
and antennae heavy with pollen. 

It’s this pollen that brought the bees to Eliza¬ 
bethtown in the first place, said Chris Bowers, a 
jack of all trades in Dining Services. 

“One of our ideas was that, since we already 
have the garden, extra pollination would be 
nice,” he said. Before considering the project, 
however, Bowers, along with Charlie Downs, 
residential dining chef, and Eric Turzai, director 
of Dining Services, participated in six hours of 
hands-on instruction about the habits and lives of 
the fuzzy honey producers. 

“We were amazed at what 
bees do and the reasons for 
them,” Turzai said. 

The workshop explained 
how to introduce bees in early 
spring and gave tips on beekeep¬ 
ing tools, said Bowers. One 
speaker, he said, was president 


of the Lancaster County Beekeeper’s Society. 

After discussion and budget checks, Turzai 
purchased beekeeping suits, tools and hives— 
towers of boxes for egg laying and honey produc¬ 
tion. Bowers weatherproofed the hives this past 
winter and placed them on wooden stilts manu¬ 
factured by students in the College’s Future Ener¬ 
gies and Sustainable Technologies Club. 

At the end of April, Turzai ordered the 
bees—at a cost of SI00—from California. They 
were shipped to a beekeeping store in Wilkes- 
Barre where Turzai and Bowers picked them up. 

“There I was, driving my Suburban with five 
containers of 3,000 bees,” Turzai reminisced, 
laughing. Luckily, cooler spring temperatures kept 
the flying insects mellow for the commute, and 
they arrived on campus with no mishaps. 

The wooden transport boxes held buzzing 
bees and sugar water to keep the insects nour¬ 
ished enroute. Inside the transport boxes were 
smaller containers with queens. Queens are 
slightly larger, with different wing structure; their 
heads are marked, before shipment, with blue 
identification dots. 

Four of the boxes carried apis mellifera 
ligustica. These Italian bees are gentle and high 
in honey production, but sometimes steal from 
neighboring colonies and move to alternate loca¬ 
tions. The fifth container transported Carniolan 
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bees or apis mellifera carnica. They thrive in 
more northern climes but are less productive. 

A bee colony, said Bowers, is composed of 
one queen, her female workers and male drones. 

Transferring them to a hive is a several-step 
process. First, the cork that secures a queen con¬ 
tainer is replaced with a mini marshmallow. That 
container, said Bowers, is placed in the lowest box 
in the hive. The bees are dumped overtop, and 
the drones and workers immediately concentrate 
on chewing through the sugary ball to release 
their queen. This procedure helps establish the 
colony. 

Once the 15,000 E-town bees were trans¬ 
ferred—less than one percent perished in trans¬ 
port—the humans backed away. Their work was 
mostly finished. 

“I thought they would be really, really com¬ 
plicated to deal with,” Bowers said of the bee 
population. “But it’s actually a lot easier than I 
thought. ... the less you disturb them the better.” 

They just want to do what bees do. 

Once the queen is released, Turzai explained, 


“We were amazed 

at what bees do and 
the reasons for them. 


the workers go out to look for nectar. When they 
return to the hive, they perform an intricate 
pattern of movements to communicate to other 
workers the location of the nectar in relation to 
the hive and the position of the sun. They also 
share the distance—usually within a two-mile 
radius. 

While the colonies established themselves, 
sugar water was supplied via feeders on the front 
of each hive. “They go through a 16-ounce jar 
(one part sugar, one part water) in about two 
days,” Bowers said of the colonies. But, when 
more flowering plants became available, the 
consumption of sugar water decreased. 

Quite purposefully, a variety of flowering 
plants is in close proximity to the hives. The 
College garden, just winding down its fifth year, 
is right next door. Flowers began to appear in the 
garden in late May and June as sugar peas, spring 
mix, Brussel’s sprouts, broccoli and cabbage took 
root. Later, bees visited a new batch of flowers as 
tomatoes, corn, green beans, carrots, watermel¬ 
on, cantaloupes, cucumbers, eggplant, zucchini 
and green peppers began to grow. 

As the bees gather nectar, they also transfer 
pollen, helping the garden to be fruitful and, 
thus, generating fresh produce in late spring and 
summer for Dining Services to use and for public 
sale in the Jay’s Nest. Even though, the College 
garden produces more each year—summer 2014 
surpassed 2013 by 1,000 pounds of produce—the 
bees increase the yield even further, said Bowers. 

Not only are the little buzzers good for the 
crops, they also offer an academic edge. “With 
the decline in the honeybee population, we 
thought it would be not only fun but education¬ 
al,” said Turzai, who hopes professors utilize the 
bees and hives to teach about sustainability. 

And let’s not forget the honey, said Bowers, 
noting that it will be a full year before the College 
will be able to gather the sweet substance. 

This year the bees were busy filling the hives 
with eggs, larvae and sugar water to sustain the 
colonies through the winter. But around July 
2016, Blue Jay honey should be plentiful. 

“Depending on how much we get,” said 
Turzai, “we might sell it retail.” 


"One of our ideas was 
that, since we already 
have the garden, extra 
pollination would be 
nice." 

Chris Bowers, below 
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Alls well on a 


HEALTHY 


CAMPUS 


WITH THE REORGANIZATION 
OF STUDENT WELLNESS, A 

REINVIGORATED EMPLOYEE 
WELLNESS TEAM AND PLANS 

FOR A NEW SPORTS, FITNESS 
AND WELLNESS CENTER, THE 

ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY HAS A RENEWED 

FOCUS ON HEALTH. 

BY DONNA TALARICO 


A s you make your way up Alpha 
Drive and find your way to the 
parking lot adjacent to the red 
brick building of the same name, you’ll 
notice that the spot marked “Reserved for 
President” is probably empty. 

Carl J. Strikwerda, president of Eliza¬ 
bethtown College, enjoys his walks to and 
from campus, rain or shine. Whether he is 
on a bike trail, in a pool lane or on a walk¬ 
ing path, our health-conscious President is 
leading by example. 

“Good health is critical to lead a good 
life,” he said. 

That notion is evident in many of the 
College’s recent and upcoming efforts to of¬ 
fer more opportunities for improving physi¬ 
cal, mental and social wellness on campus 
and beyond. 
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HEALTHY CAMPUS 


Treating Its Employees 'Well' 

When our phone interview with W. Michael 
Bierbower begins, he asks for a brief hold: “Wait 
just one moment..Fresh from swimming laps 
over lunch in the Alumni Pool in Thompson 
Gymnasium, he still had some water in his ear. 
“That’s better,” he says as he returns to the 
line—a perfect way to begin a talk on health. 

Bierbower, chemical hygiene officer in the 
Department of Chemistry and Biochemistry, is 
part of the Employee Wellness Team (EWT), a 
volunteer campus organization that’s seen an up¬ 
tick in programming and participation in the past 
several years. He credits Strikwerda for helping 
reinvigorate the EWT, by way of budgeting—and 
a personal rally for the cause. “When the presi¬ 
dent is in your corner, it’s a good thing,” he said. 



“Good health 

is critical to lead a 

good life.” 


day were entered to win a drawing for a new 
bicycle. Benjamin Goodhart, director of business 
operations, took advantage of a lunchtime alter¬ 
native for those who live too far from campus to 
bike. Each day, the Harrisburg-resident walked at 
least one and a half miles on the College track— 
and he won the grand prize. 

“In a job that has me sitting much of the day, 
the challenge was a motivator to add some physi¬ 
cal activity during the work day,” said Goodhart, 
adding that he tries to get some exercise each day, 
“whether it’s walking, going to the gym or, now, 
biking.” 

This was Goodhart’s first time participat¬ 
ing in an EWT event, a sign that the campus 
group is reaching new people. Not just through 
exercise, either. The College is in its second year 
of Masonic Village’s Orchard to Office program, 
where employees can join in on a weekly delivery 
of fresh produce. Susan Krall (pictured on page 
10) has enjoyed eating a wide variety of seasonal 
fruits and vegetables through the program. 

“It’s good eating; it’s fresh; it’s convenient,” 
said Bierbower, whose daughter talked him into 
competing in a triathlon—the catalyst for his 
focus on total body health. 

He sees the EWT continuing to grow, 
including offering programs on all aspects of 
the Wellness Wheel, including more related to 
financial and emotional health. 


"It's good eating; it's 
fresh; it's convenient." 

W. Michael Bierbower 


Strikwerda believes “a healthier workforce 
lowers costs for everyone; it’s good for the long¬ 
term—individually and as a community.” 

Bierbower, whose previous career was in risk 
management, wholeheartedly agrees with this 
win-win scenario of lowering benefit premiums 
while instilling healthier habits. He wants his 
colleagues to be healthy—and provides the tools 
to help. The EWT programming mix is varied: 
from recreational outings for employees and their 
families to lunch-and-learns, where participants 
enjoy a healthy meal while learning from a health 
professional. Bierbower added that two health 
challenges, The Iron Jay and Spring into Fitness, 
have been particularly successful. 

But, in addition to the annual events and 
EWT mainstays, new programs are added, 
including spring 2015’s Bike to Work Week. 
Bierbower explains that employees were given in¬ 
centives to bike to work. If they did so three days 
that week, they received a $10 gift certificate to 
the College Store. Those who hiked to work every 


A Healthy (Student) Body 

A reorganization in the College’s Student Life 
area brought together three distinct units: coun¬ 
seling services, student health and health promo¬ 
tion. Additionally, the E-fit program and The 
Body Shop—the College’s fitness center—were 
moved from the Office of Student Activities’ 
responsibility to health promotion. 

Bruce Lynch, director of student wellness, 
says this arrangement is a “holistic and collabora¬ 
tive approach to addressing a variety of wellness 
needs for students to be successful academically, 
socially and personally.” 

Lynch, a licensed psychologist who began 
at Elizabethtown in 2014, said that stress is not 
new to college students, but the stressors have 
changed. For instance, increased technology 
often means less downtime for students, which 
can produce anxiety—something that students 
might need help managing. He said more stu¬ 
dents are “giving themselves permission to make 
use of resources” that would help them man- 
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STUDENT WELLNESS 



» Health Promotion provides 
educational, awareness-building 
programming, and it also manages 
The Well—a student-staffed office 
with over-the-counter medical 
items. 

» Student Health offers a college 
health liaison with whom students 
can meet at no charge; the College 
also has a collaborative relation¬ 
ship with the Elizabethtown branch 
of Penn State Hershey, at which 
students can be seen. 

» Counseling Services offers three 
full-time mental health practitio¬ 
ners, one of whom is on call 24/7. 


age emotions and stressful situations. Since the 
2013-2014 academic year, his office has seen a 26 
percent increase; about 20 percent of the student 
population uses counseling services. He attributes 
a number of things to this growth, including 
positive word of mouth and a reduced stigma of 
talking to a counselor. 

Heightened awareness of issues could also 
play a role. That’s where Amanda Cheetham, 
assistant director of health promotions, comes in. 
Her educational programming has included the 
wildly popular Love Your Body Fashion Show 
and Cooking with Chef Charlie. Take Care Tues¬ 
days sheds light on a new wellness topic weekly. 
Wellness on Wheels brings, via a red wagon, 
health items—from cough drops to condoms— 
out of The Well and into various high-traffic 
spots on campus. Budgeting sessions show that 
financial health is a significant factor in overall 
wellness. One of Cheetham’s proudest moments 
was the fall 2015 introduction of a new Living 
Learning Community; The Nest is dedicated to 
students who pledge to lead a substance-free life. 

“We want to keep expanding our brand, be¬ 
coming one of those fixtures on campus that ev¬ 
eryone knows, everyone feels comfortable with,” 
said Cheetham. In 2014-2015, E-town students 
participated in 75 Health Promotion programs, 
with a total attendance of 5,472. 

Cheetham and Lynch agree that peer educa¬ 
tion is powerful, hence the establishment of the 
Student Wellness Advocacy Group, better known 


on campus as SWAG. These seven students, 
Cheetham said, work at The Well and help plan 
events. 

Colleen Taylor T6, an English and political 
science major, is entering her second year as a 
SWAG member. She enjoys “building a culture 
of health on campus” and encouraging students 
to take responsibility for their own health. One of 
the highlights of her first year in SWAG was the 
Title IX carnival, which presented information 
about sexual assault awareness and prevention— 
tough, complicated topics—in a fun and infor¬ 
mative way. Juana Dobrzynski T7, occupational 
therapy, joined SWAG for the same reasons as 
Taylor. Through a Valentine’s Day project called 
Red Flags and Pink Hearts, coordinated with 
RAs in Ober Hall, residents made valentines for 
friends and loved ones, while learning about the 
red flags of abusive relationships. “The turnout 
was really great, and the success of the program 
made me realize the amazing impact health 
awareness has on others,” Dobryznski said. 

Lynch points out that it’s not just the offices 
he oversees that contribute to student health; he 
sees collaboration all over campus, from faculty 
mentors to residence life and chaplain’s office 
staff all teaming up in efforts to keep students 
healthy, mind and body. And more changes are to 
come in the way of student health and wellness 
on campus. Elizabethtown College is in the early 
stages of planning a sports, fitness and wellness 
center, a facility that could potentially house an 


Benjamin Goodhart, pictured 
below with his prize bike, was a 
new participate to the Employee 
Wellness Team event. 
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HEALTHY CAMPUS 



Leading by example, Kathy 
Montgomery '81 trains at 
her personal training facility 
in Hershey. 


“Life isn’t over because you 
reach a certain age. You can 
still have an active life.” 


indoor track, expanded workout space, multi¬ 
purpose rooms for fitness classes and intramural 
sports, wellness offices and more. Some would say 
an addition such as this to campus, also is good 
for the business health of the College. 

President Strikwerda said that E-town is an 
attractive campus with a lot of opportunities, 
but a center, such as the one proposed, would 
enrich “the total Elizabethtown experience,” and 
it would make “a huge impact in our ability to 
give everyone on campus, and in the community, 
for that matter, more opportunities for healthy 
exercise.” 

Taylor, who said the Body Shop is often 
filled to capacity, likes the idea of a bigger space 
dedicated to health and wellness. Dobryznksi said 
that a dedicated location for SWAG events would 
“make a tremendous impact on attendance.” 

And Lynch thinks that offering these services in 
one physical space “can enhance the message 
of overall wellness that the College is actively 
promoting.” 

Alumni Doing 'Well' in Their Community 

The benefits of health promotion at the college 
level carry on long after students graduate. Joseph 
Whitmore, known affectionately as “Coach Joe,” 
inspired career paths for two alumnae. In fact, 
the Blue Jays Athletic Alumni Association has 
since named an award after him. 

“He taught me so much, more than I real¬ 
ized,” said Kathy Montgomery ’81, who saw 
Coach Joe after knee surgery during her sopho¬ 
more year. Today, she’s training others at Longev¬ 
ity, a personal training facility in Hershey geared 
toward men and women over the age of 50. 

“I don’t want people to be afraid to train because 
they are older,” said Montgomery, who was 
captain of the women’s tennis team—and later a 
coach—at Elizabethtown. 

Robin Stanley (pictured bottom left), 70, of 
Palmyra, came into Longevity last year with bal¬ 
ance issues and a fear of using a cane; today you 
won’t see a teeter in her step. She says she’s no¬ 
ticed a difference when she is walking, gardening 


or playing with her grandkids: She feels stronger, 
more resilient. 

“Kathy does work you hard; she makes you 
sweat,” said Stanley, who adds that she’s lost 
about 25 pounds too—an unplanned but wel¬ 
come benefit to training at Longevity. 

Montgomery adds that this training helps 
people perform the functions of daily life with less 
pain and effort: “chores, lifting, moving, mow¬ 
ing.” While Montgomery has specific equipment 
and strengthening routines she uses with clients, 
she adapts everything to individual capabilities. 

She says, “Life isn’t over because you reach a 
certain age. You can still have an active life.” 

Like Montgomery, Ginger Miller ’93 said her 
love of physical fitness began with Coach Joe at 
E-town. Miller, health and wellness coordinator 
at Utz Quality Loods, worked as an occupational 
therapist in a skilled nursing facility until 2012. 

She always enjoyed the educational aspects of her 
job, so when she saw an opening for a position that 
would allow her to teach others, she went for it. 

While Miller works for a company that 
manufactures munchies—the cheeseballs are her 
favorite—she said her employer recognizes that it 
needs to stay relevant in a time where people are 
looking for healthy snack foods. She also said it’s 
all about moderation, about paying attention to 
serving sizes: “You’re going to be miserable if you 
cut [snacks] out completely.” 

Utz offers its 1700 Hanover, Pa. employees 
access to classes, equipment and resources to start 
and maintain a healthier lifestyle. Miller says 
traffic to Utz’s spacious, state-of-the-art workout 
facility is growing. She’ll see “route sales guys 
in the afternoon, ladies from manufacturing on 
lunch and, in the early morning, the night shift 
crew coming in.” In addition to running the gym 
(which was designed by the company behind 
The Biggest Loser facilities), she schedules on-site 
fitness classes, develops workout challenges and 
runs educational programming for employees and 
their families, including kid-friendly workshops. 

“We really need to teach our youth the value 
of good nutrition; that’s where it all starts,” she 
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HEALTHY CAMPUS 



"We really need 
to teach our youth 
the value of good 
nutrition; that's 
where it all starts." 

Ginger Miller '93 


said, adding that she’s seen great gains, person 
by person. 

In addition to other incentives, Utz offers 
an annual lifestyle change award. In 2014, the 
winning employee was honored for better 
managing his diabetes and making significant 
improvements to his way of living post-heart 
attack. She said of her current position and also 
reminiscent of her OT days: “It’s rewarding to 
see people get better.” 

Fitting Fitness In 

President Strikwerda doesn’t let early morning 
commitments get in the way of his daily routine. 


He says he’ll try to fit in a swim before, say, a 
Board of Trustees breakfast meeting. He walks 
two to three miles each day not just for exer¬ 
cise, but also for quality time with his wife, Gail 
Bossenga. 

“It’s a good way to catch up, talk about chil¬ 
dren, family...” he said. On weekends, he hikes 
or bikes. 

We can take a cue or two from our institu¬ 
tion’s leader—and the employees, students and 
alumni we’ve met on these pages—that healthier 
habits can indeed be part of everyday life. Maybe 
you’ll even leave your parking space empty. 


Doing Their 'Fair Share': Down on the Farm 


Arugula. Mustard. Kale. Elliot Seldner 5 10 
and Emily Hendel 5 10 are getting greens into 
gourmet restaurants and household kitchens in 
greater Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

The pair owns Fair Share Farm, a small-acre- 
yet-high-producing urban plot, located just on the 
city line. In addition to offering produce to nearly 
two-dozen GSA—or crop share—members, Fair 
Share Farm sells its microgreens to local, upscale 
restaurants and also trades its products with fel¬ 
low farmers. 

“We have incredible access to the best 
foods,” says Seldner, who majored in English 
at Elizabethtown and has trained—and even 
lived—on farms since 2009. 

Hendel, a social studies teacher, added, “A 
lot of different people are getting to eat what we 
grow.” She said local farmers’ markets attract 
people of all economic backgrounds, making 
fresh food accessible to all. 


While Fair Share sells a variety of crops to 
consumers, its main focus is on salads and chefs: 
helping local farm-to-table restaurants find the 
best ingredients for their menus. 

“We saw an opportunity with what others 
weren’t doing,” he said, of Fair Share’s focused 
line. Their crops, he noted, are high-value and 
fairly low labor. 

While farming is certainly a get-your- 
hands-dirty kind of gig, it also requires business 
savvy. The couple received a microloan from 
the USDA, and they used part of those funds 
to invest in a greenhouse and walk-in cooler. 

The benefits of this type of entrepreneurship go 
beyond the pocket. This career change means 
a healthier lifestyle—they can enjoy the taste of 
success, literally. 

“This is one of the best things we’ve ever 
done,” said Seldner. 


\ 
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Memories in the making! 
College President Carl 
Strikwerda poses for a 
shapshot with soon-to-be 
Blue Jay alumni, at the 
Senior Picnic. 
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CHRIS MORGAN 

Director of Athletics 


Morgan from his 
E-town soccer days. 



In the midst of house hunting in Lancaster 
County and wrapping up at Kean Univer¬ 
sity in New Jersey, Chris Morgan visited the 
Elizabethtown College campus in mid-June 
and talked about living the dream: return¬ 
ing to his alma mater after 24 years and hav¬ 
ing the opportunity to “relive” his E-town 
experience through the eyes of student-ath¬ 
letes and coaches. 

After a national search, the new Eliza¬ 
bethtown College director of athletics be¬ 
gan his tenure Aug. 1. He succeeds Nancy 
Latimore who served at the helm of athlet¬ 
ics for 20 years. Chris has a quiet and confi¬ 
dent air about him. It is apparent that he is 
“at home” here among the Blue Jays flock. 


Continued after insert. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Q: Tell our readers a little bit about 
yourself—your family, hobbies 
and pastime interests. 

A: My wife, Melissa, is a ’97 E-town OT 
graduate. We have 9 year-old twin girls, 
Katherine and Madeline, and a 2-year- 
old son, Tyler. The girls play soccer, 
and Tyler kicks everything, including 
the soccer ball. I enjoy family time, 
exercising and watching college sports. 

I don’t have a favorite team. I’m more 
interested in the competition and like 
to follow coaches who do things the 
right way. 

Q: What did you do as an E-town 
student? 

A: I was a business administration major, 
a member of the soccer team and 
participated in intramural sports, in¬ 
cluding basketball, softball and soccer. 

I lived in Founders and Ober and off 
campus my senior year. 

Q: What were a few of your fondest 
E-town memories? 

A: Hosting and winning the ’89 men’s 
soccer national championship, 
spending time with friends in the 
dorms, brunch in the cafeteria and 
soccer preseason camp. 

Q: So you graduated in 1991—what 
have you been doing for the last 
24 years? 

A: After two years in HR and sales, I 
played professional soccer for seven 
years with the Delaware Wizards and 
the Baltimore Spirit. During this time, 

I also served as the executive director 
of a soccer club and as an assistant 
men’s soccer coach at the University of 
Delaware. I started at Goldey-Beacom 
College in 1999, a Division II institu¬ 
tion, where I was director of athletics 
for 11 years, coaching women’s and 
men’s soccer for a combined five years. 
In 2011,1 became director of athletics 
and recreation at Kean University, a 
Division III institution in New Jersey. 

Q: What interested you about 
coming back to E-town as 
director of athletics? 


A: Ever since I graduated, I wanted to 
return to E-town and work to provide 
student-athletes an experience similar 
to mine. Much as our coaches do, 
today, during my time here as a student 
athlete, the coaches valued the athletics 
experience as something greater than 
just victories. Soccer was my motiva¬ 
tor—to go to class and get my degree. 

Q: It's been 20 years since the Col¬ 
lege welcomed a new director 
of athletics. As the new director, 
tell us your philosophy on how 
winning, integrity, sportsmanship 
and fair play will figure into the 
E-town athletics program. 

A: Integrity, sportsmanship and fair play, 
on and off the field, will be a priority 
for our student-athletes, coaches and 
staff. Winning is important but not at 
the expense of how we play the game. 

Q: Not everyone is a collegiate 
athlete—many students enjoy 
playing club sports. How do club 
sports influence the health and 
wellness mix at E-town? 

A: Not everyone wants to or is able to 

compete at the intercollegiate level, but 
staying active is a great way to develop 
life skills that benefit all. It’s also a 
positive approach to a healthy lifestyle. 
My circle of friends in college included 
athletes and non-athletes. I looked for 
a balanced athletics and academic 
experience and found it at E-town. 

Q: How do you measure the 

success of an athletics program? 

A: Wins and losses are obvious, but how 
we play the game is just as important. 
Are we improving? Are our student- 
athletes enjoying their experience? Are 
we representing the College the right 
way on and off the playing field? 

Q: How does the College's motto 
"Educate for Service" make a 
difference in the student-athlete 
experience? 

A: As role models, through competition 
and community service, our coaches 
and staff create a positive learning 
environment for our student-athletes. 


Conference titles 
highlight Jays # first 
year in Landmark 

Elizabethtown College experienced 
a banner inaugural year as a Land¬ 
mark Conference member. 

Men's and women's cross 
country and women's tennis were 
crowned conference champions and 
finished fourth for the Landmark 
Presidents' Trophy. The women 
claimed an eighth-straight con¬ 
ference title and the men's 14th 
all-time conference championship, 
between the Middle Atlantic and 
Landmark conferences, delivered 
the College's first two Landmark 
crowns. 

Women's XC took third at 
regionals and finished 28th in its 
seventh NCAA Championship. Dan 
Gresh '15 qualified for the national 
meet as an individual. 

Women's soccer and field 
hockey took second-place finishes 
in the regular season and Landmark 
postseason. 

Women's indoor track & field 
took runner-up and men placed 
third at the conference meet while 
women's basketball earned the No. 

3 seed in the Landmark Champion¬ 
ships at 18-7. 

Elizabethtown tied Catholic Uni¬ 
versity for the second-highest points 
average (7.875) in the Presidents' 
Trophy standings and six teams 
earned postseason berths, with 
women's tennis claiming its sixth 
straight conference championship 
over Scranton. 

Recent graduates Sarah Ca- 
labro, Christine Evangelista and 
Katilyn Pellegrino completed their 
careers without losing a conference 
match in the regular or postseason, 
and men's lacrosse won a program 
record 14 games, setting a new 
program-best winning streak of 13. 

Casey Meier '15 and Amanda 
Porter '17 qualified for the NCAA 
javelin championships, while No. 4 
seed softball, reached its first con¬ 
ference championship game since 
2008. 



The Blue Jays Athletics website, etownbluejays.com, is filled with 
information, photos and interactive features to keep you connected 
to your favorite players, teams and sports. 
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DR. DIANE BRIDGE TRAINS HER MICROSCOPE ON 
A LETHAL BANQUET UNFOLDING IN A DROPLET. 

A TINY FRESHWATER PREDATOR FROM THE 
HYDRA GENUS FLEXES TENTACLES THAT COULD 
BE STRAIGHT FROM A MONSTER MOVIE. HELPLESS 
IN ITS CLUTCH ARE TWO BRINE SHRIMP LARVAE 
WITH REDDISH SPECKS FOR EYES. SNACK TIME... 


I t’s the hydra cycle of life, explains Bridge on a 
June afternoon in the Lyet Wing of Esbenshade 
Hall. The associate professor of biology studied 
the beasts this summer with Elizabethtown College 
Summer Scholarship, Creative Arts and Research 
Program (SCARP) students Brady Morgan ’ 18 and 
Sarah McCarron T 7. 

Bridge straightens from the scope near the 
laboratory window. The animals are riveting, she says, 
because they can maintain their life cycle indefinitely. 
Members of a commonly studied hydra species don’t 
appear to age. 

“Like fruit flies,” she adds, “hydra have genes 
corresponding to many of ours.” Unlocking their 
biology can help scientists better understand human 
cells and DNA, leading to medical innovations for 
healthier aging. 







SCARP LAND 

It’s all in a summer’s work for SCARP. Now 
three years old, the program fuels diverse original 
inquiries like Bridge’s. 

The 2015 initiative included 22 faculty and 
staff mentors and 30 students across nine disci¬ 
plines. 

“We’re expanding the number of depart¬ 
ments involved,” notes SCARP founder Dr. Rich¬ 
ard Basom Jr., executive director of sponsored 
research and programs at E-town. 

What Basom calls “SCARP land” has 
branched from science to include more social 
sciences and humanities. Emblematic of the 
trend is a project this year by Alexandria Krause, 
“Religious Terrorism in Modern Japan: Aum 
Shinrikyo Twenty Years Later.” 

Krause, a junior Japanese language major, 
flew to Japan in May to interview Nihon Uni¬ 
versity students and gauge the long-term impact 
of a deadly 1995 sarin gas attack on the Tokyo 
subway by the Aum Shinrikyo cult. 

Krause and her mentor, Mahua Bhattacha- 
rya, associate professor of Japanese, found a 
society grown wary of religious groups and more 
willing to support capital punishment and sacri¬ 
fice privacy for security. 

The threat from the gangster-like cult initially 


went unrecognized because people were compla¬ 
cent, Bhattacharya says. 

“It’s sort of an indictment of modernity,” 
adds the professor, who notes that “cross-cultural 
comparative studies” help societies gain perspec¬ 
tive and sidestep such traps. 

SCARP, by nature, seeks to define both the 
physical and metaphysical worlds. 

Already, Basom notes, some “intellectual 
property” emerging from the program is propri¬ 
etary, and the college is increasingly contract¬ 
ing with commercial interests that benefit from 
SCARP discoveries. 

Among the seven SCARP students under¬ 
written by external grants this year is junior Tyler 
Butkus, who is adapting black soldier fly larvae as 
livestock feed. 

Elizabethtown-based Graybill Processing Inc. 
sponsored the dual business and chemistry major, 
and he was mentored by Elizabethtown’s Petru 
Sandu, associate professor of entrepreneurship 
and management. 

Graybill’s Natalie Petersen, who oversaw the 
intern this spring and summer, said “He is a bril¬ 
liant kid,” ably translating big-picture concepts to 
practical applications. 

“We’re on our third batch of bug trials at 
this point,” she adds, noting that down the road, 


"We're expanding the 
number of departments 
involved." 

Dr. Richard Basom Jr. 
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SCARP 


“I think we have one 
of the best and brightest 
programs around.” 


places like Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
could employ the larvae-farming methods Butkus 
develops. 

“There’s a go-to market agreement that we 
have with Elizabethtown,” Petersen notes. The 
company and the College would partner on 
exporting the technology. 

Basom says the College will pursue similar 
negotiations in the future. “The more funding we 
get from external sources the more students we 
can take.” 

And the more they can give back to society. 

E-town’s purposeful life work ethic “is driving 
everything we’re doing,” Basom says. “I am a 
huge, huge advocate of undergraduate research 
and SCARP in particular. I think we have one of 
the best and brightest programs around.” 

POLLUTION SOLUTION 

SCARP mentors might second the notion. 

Brenda Read-Daily, for example, has lever¬ 
aged SCARP student talent for three years. 

“I took advantage of that right away,” says 
the assistant professor of engineering and physics, 
who biked to her Esbenshade office. 

She and two students are inventing a drain¬ 
age tile that curbs water pollution by purging 
excess nitrogen from farm fields. “As far as I 
know,” she says, “Pm the only one who’s looking 
at altering the tiles.” 

Raised on an Illinois farm, Read-Daily had 
the idea of encasing the tiles in sulfur dioxide, a 
cheap coal plant byproduct that converts nitrogen 
molecules to gas. 

The subject seemed fitting for her students, 
Read-Daily says, and for Lancaster, a major 
Chesapeake Bay watershed community loaded 
with farm nutrients. 

But her “simple” idea posed complex hurdles, 
like figuring out how to anchor sulfur around the 
tile (actually plastic pipe). “Part of the challenge 
has been building a configuration in the lab that’s 
going to mimic a real-life system.” 

Identifying a commercial partner with field 


test capability is the next goal, Read-Daily adds. 
She hopes to one day market a powerful new 
anti-pollution tool that farmers could graft to 
some of the country’s millions of miles of drain¬ 
age pipe. 

Summer break 2015 finds her massaging 
prototypes with juniors Kimberly Kim and Julie 
Hess. 

“We’re trying to sift dirt around” to compare 
sulfur and nitrogen content, Kim says, bustling 
around plastic tubs in a lab. “They should cancel 
each other out.” 

The mechanical and sustainable design 
student says she and Hess seized the chance 
to intern with their teacher. “Julie and I found 
out about her project” and promptly applied to 
SCARP. 

Read-Daily says SCARP offers students 
a “fabulous” jump on meaningful hands-on 
research and cites a previous helper, Dan 
Gresh T5, who was invited to join a University 
of Massachusetts doctoral program. “I think his 
research experience played a big role.” 

PATH TO ENRICHMENT 

The path to summer enrichment was not 
always so clear-cut—or gainful. 

In 1981, when Basom volunteered to crunch 
dissertation data for retired sociology professor 
Donald Kraybill, neither turned a dime. Still, Ba¬ 
som recalls fondly, “I benefited from the associa¬ 
tion with Don.” 

“There was a lot of research going on” in 
other departments, Basom adds, “but it was all ad 
hoc” and funded sporadically by outside sources. 

Three years ago, Basom says, “I proposed 
we run a program” spanning three to 10 summer 
weeks. Interest was strong. Reinforcing SCARP’s 
appeal was its approval last year as a Signature 
Learning Experience (Elizabethtown students 
need at least two of the real-world educational 
segments to graduate). 

Faculty and staff members receive $ 1,000 to 
be mentors. Students “gain some revenue without 


Part of the challenge has 
been building a configu¬ 
ration in the lab that f s 
going to mimic a real-life 
system." 

Brenda Read-Daily 


Read-Daily, in the lab where she 
collaborated with students on 
simulated anti-pollution drainage 
solution research. 
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flipping burgers, 55 Basom says—a stipend of up to 
S3, 200, plus room and board. 

The college provides $75,000 to SCARP, 
which also receives funds from donors. Some par¬ 
ticipating faculty members have received funding 
from research heavyweights such as the National 
Science Foundation and the National Institutes of 
Health. 

“Every March and April, 55 Basom says, “this 
office turns into a mini-development office for 
SCARP. So far, we’ve been able to find funding 
for every applicant. 55 



“It’s nice to 
see a full classroom 
on a Friday.” 


SHARING THE FUN 

SCARP students must complete training pre¬ 
requisites. They must also explain their findings 
to teachers and peers. One such presentation on a 
muggy June day packs bio lab work stations with 
about 25 people. 

“It’s nice to see a full classroom on a Friday, 55 
quips David Bowne, associate professor of biol¬ 
ogy, by way of introduction. 

Sophomores Jennah Krause and Alyssa Tay¬ 
lor show slides tracking amphibian migration in 
nearby Big Spring Run valley. 

Lititz-based LandStudies Inc. restored the 
severely eroded valley by dredging away ancient 
silt, Krause tells the audience. (Nutrient-rich 
deposits still plug myriad mid-Atlantic waterways 
dammed generations ago by pioneer mill build¬ 
ers.) Now stocked with native plants, Big Spring 
Run is, again, a vibrant green marsh veined by 
lazy meanders. 

Several types of frogs and salamanders, docu¬ 
mented by students in 2011, have returned to a 
niche that is healthier, if not really wild. 

“Big Spring Run is surrounded by farmland 55 
and roads, dimming the chances of colonization 
by new species, notes Taylor, who also fields ques¬ 
tions about the personal impacts of the research. 

“What was your favorite part, other than the 
outfit, because I love your outfits! 55 exclaims biol¬ 
ogy department chair Jane Gavender, referring to 
the students 5 hip waders and incandescent orange 
SCARP T-shirts. 

The two women say they came away empow¬ 
ered to pursue the “fun 55 of field ecology, steeped 
as it may be in mud, bugs and sweat. 

“Harsh out there, 55 Bowne concurs later. 

“Hot days spent in waders. We do want to de- 
emphasize the fun we had. 55 

More seriously, he adds, this collaborative 
study with Franklin & Marshall College, the fed¬ 
eral Environmental Protection Agency and others 
shows promise for the newer strategy of cleansing 
the land by degunking it. 

Dredging is costly, Bowne acknowledges. But 
every hard rain still washes “legacy 55 sediments 
downstream. “The bay isn’t getting much better 55 
by simply planting trees and bushes near water. 

“Where this is going, stream restoration is a 
multimillion dollar business. Is it being done by 
the best method possible? 55 

GETTING CREATIVE 

New ways, indeed, often prove better. But 
breaking the paradigm is hard. 
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That’s particularly true for engineers, ac¬ 
cording to Jean Pretz, Sara Atwood and SCARP 
researcher and Class of 2017 psychology major 
Andrew Kile. They’re probing creativity in the 
field—and discovering contradictions in the ways 
engineers view themselves. 

As trailblazers to the future, reasons Kile, 
engineers must be inherently inventive. Yet, “it’s 
kind of strange. They don’t see themselves as 
creative.” 

And if, by some quirk, they do—the trio 
is learning by inspecting four years of 
questionnaires and other data from Elizabeth¬ 
town students—they are more likely than their 
methodically-inclined brethren to bail from 
engineering school. 

That’s not good. 

And, so Pretz, associate professor of 
psychology, and her friend, Atwood, an assistant 
professor of engineering and physics, have been 
quantifying and enhancing the college’s creative 
landscape. 

Both require their students to emote via 
drawings, skits, essays, songs and the like. “Stu¬ 
dents have interests and abilities you never see” 
otherwise, Pretz says, turning to Kile, who had 
tapped his inner Eric Clapton in her course. “I 
had no idea you could play the guitar!” 

Though Kile is just beginning his junior year 
this fall, Pretz adds, he fit the SCARP profile: 

“He was in one of my classes, and he did 
wonderfully and seemed intellectually curious. 

“We carved out this project” for him to 
analyze data with an eye toward authoring a 
professional manuscript with Pretz. 

While their findings aren’t immediately 
marketable, Pretz adds, they might eventually 
influence accrediting guidelines for engineering 
programs. 

Pretz is now gauging whether students’ 
capacity for thinking critically and creatively 
expands during their Elizabethtown careers. 




Dr. Mike Roy and student Tatem Burns collaborate on a psychology-related research project. Through a 
series of extensive tests and surveying, the potential differences in time estimation for both musical and 
non-musical stimuli for trained musicians and non-musicians are examined by Burns. 


“We’re still teasing it all out to make sense 
of it,” Pretz says. She jokes that she expects the 
quest to end “when we run out of ideas and 
research questions, which means never.” 


"Students have interests 
and abilities you never see." 

Jean Pretz 


THE LIFE AQUATIC 

That bumps the project to the same page as 
hydra, the aforementioned clone-happy dot in a 
petri dish. 

All but immortal. 

“It is sort of shocking,” concedes Bridge. 

Sophomore pre-med student Morgan pur¬ 
sued SCARP to scrutinize hydra’s aging-related 
proteins by modifying its DNA. 

So did junior biotechnology major Mc- 
Carron. For an encore she studied hydra with 
an interscholastic team at Pomona College in 
California—funded by a separate Elizabethtown 
Summer Enrichment Grant and National Insti¬ 
tutes of Health funding. 

McCarron is an artist who says her fallback 
summer job would have been drawing 5-minute 
caricatures of kids at an amusement park. “I 
would have to draw a lot of Cookie Monsters,” 
she muses. 

Back in the lab, Bridge was visibly delighted 
with her students’ progress in switching off “a 
gene of interest” in two out of five hydra DNA 
samples. 

But the detective story must continue among 
the beakers and flasks and humming electronics. 

“It needs to work for five out of five sam¬ 
ples,” Bridge coaches gently. “We’ll be doing 
some troubleshooting.” 


Pictured left, student Andrew 
Kile discusses his research 
project "Creativity in 
Engineering" with mentors 
Jean Pretz and Sara Atwood. 
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First Class 

STAMPS 

Put their Marks on Class of 2015 
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In autum 2011, when first-years, wide-eyed and practically 
shimmering with anticipation, pulled suitcases and tightly 
rolled posters from minivans and waved goodbye to tearful 
family members, there were three among them who had 
already stepped up their educational game. 


The Glass of 2015’s David Boretti, Tamara 
Eichelberger and Amy Wagner are Elizabeth¬ 
town College’s very first Stamps Scholars. The 
trio, due to their academic merit, strong leader¬ 
ship potential and exceptional character, were 
honored with scholarship’s that not only paid for 
their education but also offered a cash stipends 
to make it possible to more fully explore their 
educations and help leave their marks on E-town. 

Each found a unique way to do just that. 

Boretti, an engineering and history major 
who stepped onto campus already armed with 
AP credits, “is highly motivated,” said Jean Pretz, 
associate professor of psychology and director 
of E-town’s Stamps Program. Boretti remained 


ambitious at Elizabethtown, becoming involved 
with Galled to Lead and as co-captain of the 
soccer team. “Soccer was a major part of his 
reason for coming here,” said Pretz of Boretti’s 
initial interest in the College. 

Eichelberger, “a natural leader,” wasn’t 
satisfied with just academics and work as a 
College tour guide and mentor, said Pretz. The 
sociology-anthropology major started a Stamps 
Scholar Society so all E-town Scholars could 
connect to their peers. 

And, Wagner, a chemistry major who 
“blossomed” during her time at the College, said 
Pretz, added to her academic and life experience 
by taking part in high-level research at Georgia 
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FIRST CLASS STAMPS 


“Mr. Stamps gets excited when 
a student decides they are 
going to be the best... whatever.” 


Institute of Technology and viewing New 
Zealand from the bouncing end of a bungee. 

Stamps Scholars, said Pretz, are change 
agents, go-getters. “You give them fuel for their 
fire and they run with it.” 

The Stamps Family Charitable Foundation 
initiated the Scholarships in 2006 when, after 
creating merit scholarship programs at their 
alma maters, Penny and Roe Stamps realized 
the difference they’d had made in the lives of the 
recipients. The Stampses expanded their reach 
at the University of Miami in 2009 and, then, 
Barry University, Caltech, University of Florida, 
University of Illinois, UCLA and The University 
of Virginia in 2010. 

The list has grown over the years to include 
more than 40 universities and colleges, including 
Elizabethtown, which has claimed 17 Stamps 
Scholars since Boretti, Eichelberger and Wagner 
stepped onto campus in 2011. 

The yearly national convention of Stamps 
Scholars has grown to around 500 students. But 
after 2015, that number will likely hold steady as 
Mr. and Mrs. Stamps have decided that, in lieu 
of adding more colleges, they’ll concentrate on 
adding innovations to the program instead. “He 
wants it to really mean something when a gradu¬ 
ate puts Stamps Scholar on his or her resume,” 
said Pretz of the scholarship namesake. 

The idea behind the scholarships is to sup¬ 
port exceptional young achievers, selected for 
scholarship, leadership, service and innovation, 
to bring their dreams to fruition. The objective is 
to help them make meaningful advances toward 
their lifetime goals. 

“When the students get the scholarship, there 
are no formal expectations,” said Pretz. “Simply, 
they are to make the most of their college experi¬ 
ence.” But, she added, “Mr. Stamps gets excited 
when a student decides they are going to be the 
best... whatever.” 

And, with Elizabethtown, he is quite im¬ 
pressed. 


The first class of Stamps Scholars numbered 
three, but the average at Elizabethtown is five per 
year. “They are the best and the brightest,” Pretz 
noted. “Leaders of tomorrow.” 

A distinguishing feature of the E-town 
Stamps program is, of course, purposeful life 
work. As the students try to discern what their 
vocation and calling is, “we advise them to use 
the enrichment funds to find out what is right for 
them,” explained Pretz. 

The additional funding can be used for in¬ 
ternational travel, outdoor leadership programs, 
research, conferences and internships. 

This May at Commencement, the first 
Stamps Scholars walked proudly across The 
Dell wearing the official achievement medallion. 
Later, they listened to Commencement speaker 
and provider of the scholarship Roe Stamps as he 
reminded them and their classmates to invest in 
themselves, make good decisions and work hard 
to be the best at whatever their passions deem. 

SCHOLARS 

David Boretti 

Elizabethtown was the college that David Boretti 
(right) “always wanted to attend” but, without 
the financial benefits of the Stamps Scholarship, 
he might not have had the opportunity, he said. 
“Elizabethtown was my top choice.” 

Though the Scholarship was a “huge honor,” 
receiving it made him nervous. “I had no idea 
what to expect ...,” he said of being among the 
first class of Elizabethtown Stamps Scholars. “It 
meant that I would need to be extremely hard¬ 
working over the next four years in order to prove 
my worth and to set a great precedent for future 
Stamps Scholars.” 

He recalled receiving a card from Mr. and 
Mrs. Stamps in his first year that asked how he 
was doing, he said, still amazed that they took the 
time to connect with him. 

Attending the biannual Stamps Scholars 
conferences at the University of Michigan and 


"It meant that I would 
need to be extremely 
hardworking over the 
next four years..." 

David Boretti 
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FIRST CLASS STAMPS 



"Most Stamps Scholars 
want to make a 
difference, no matter if 
the difference affects 
only their own field or 
the whole world." 

Tamara Eichelberger 


"This ended up being 
a benefit to expand 
my network and meet 
scholars from many 
different backgrounds 
across the nation." 

Amy Wagner 


Georgia Tech were favorite Stamps-related activi¬ 
ties. It gave Boretti the opportunity to meet other 
brilliant Stamps students from across the country, 
he said. “I will always have such an amazing 
network of fellow scholars around the nation that 
I can work with,” he said. “In addition, I know 
that I will have the support of my mentors and 
the Stamps Scholars Foundation if I ever need a 
helping hand.” 

Boretti is working in the management de¬ 
velopment program of M&T Bank and plans to 
return for his graduate degree in a few years. 

Tamara Eichelberger 

When Tamara Eichelberger (left) was notified in 
2011 that she was among Elizabethtown Col¬ 
lege’s first Stamps Scholars she said her excite¬ 
ment was not just about “an amazing scholarship 
to attend E-town” but also about receiving an 
enrichment fund that would make it possible to 
make more of her education. 

“It helped me to make my final decision to 
attend E-town for my undergraduate degree,” 
Eichelberger said of the scholarship. It also 
made it possible for her to participate in a study 
abroad-trip in Germany and an archeological 
field school in Ireland, where she was able to 
experience bio-archaeology and was given the 
opportunity to excavate a juvenile burial site. 

Following the experience, made possible by 
the Stamps Scholarship, Eichelberger decided to 
pursue bio-archaeology in graduate school. Post 
Commencement she is proud to have joined a 
growing network of Stamps Scholar alumni from 
around the country. “Two common themes that 
I have noticed among the Stamps Scholars at 
E-Town and at other schools is a desire to learn 
and to give back to others in some way,” she said. 
“Most Stamps Scholars want to make a differ¬ 
ence, no matter if the difference affects only their 
own field or the whole world.” 

Eichelberger now attends the human osteol¬ 
ogy and funerary archeology master’s program at 
University of Sheffield in the United Kingdom. 
She said she would like to eventually earn her 
Ph.D. in anthropology to work in academia or at 
a museum. 

Amy Wagner 

Amy Wagner (right) said she believes that, by 
recognizing her past achievements and future 
potential, the Stamps Scholarship sets her apart 
from other students. 


Upon learning she was a recipient, prior to 
her first year at Elizabethtown, she immediately 
recognized the financial benefits but, she added, 
she was not prepared for how much prestige and 
recognition the Scholarship carried. “This ended 
up being a benefit to expand my network and 
meet scholars from many different backgrounds 
across the nation,” she said. And, as a Stamps 
Scholar, Wagner was offered the opportunity to 
conduct research in the chemistry department 
during her first summer at Elizabethtown. “That 
gave me a leg up when applying for research op¬ 
portunities the following summer when I partici¬ 
pated in the SURF program at Georgia Tech,” 
she noted. 

Being a Stamps Scholar also meant that 
Wagner expected more of herself, leading her 
to push herself in her studies. It also helped her 
appreciate the concept of giving forward. “As a 
Stamps Scholar, I was ... able to make the most 
out of my college career and, because of that, it 
is expected that I give back in the best way I can 
to improve the lives of those around me ...” 

This summer she worked at a remote lodge 
in Minnesota’s Superior National Forest; this fall 
she continues her studies at Florida International 
University to pursue a graduate degree in chem¬ 
istry. She hopes to apply chemistry to environ¬ 
mental issues. “One possible avenue that I have 
considered is to work with a governmental agency 
like the EPA.” 
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Let me congratulate you on your most valuable asset: 

YOUR WONDERFUL, 
YOUR BOUNDLESS, 
YOUR ENDLESS 

FUTURE. 


E. ROE STAMPS IV, FOUNDER OF THE STAMPS FAMILY CHARITARLE FOUNDATION, 
IN HIS COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS. 


President Carl Strikwerda 


E. Roe Stamps IV 
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I can distinctly remember the embrace of 
the crisp, cool, autumn air and the view 
of the trees outfitted in Mother Nature's 
most vibrant pallet of reds, oranges and 
yellows. It was October in the fall of 1992 
on the E-town College campus, and 
things were getting ... interesting. 


Yes, Halloween was in the near future. 
But even more unusual were the stories 
that were beginning to seep into the 
conversational channels of Blue Jays like 
the sticky, gooey coating of a caramel 
apple. Odd things were happening 
on campus. Weird, vocally-distorted 
phone messages had been mysteriously 
popping into the voicemail accounts of 
campus community members for days, 
and everyone had taken notice. The 
prevailing sentiment was that someone 
was hacking into the JayNet phone 
system and using it to play pranks on 
unsuspecting E-townians. But who 
could it be? 


As one would expect, conspiracy theories 
were effervescently abounding — 
popping up like bubbles in a chilled 
glass of club soda. While campus officials 
worked tirelessly to solve the mystery, I 
can recall many students coming up with 
their own ideas of what was really going 
on. One of the most memorable suspects 
was the ever-elusive "Quarry Man." 


Not much was known about Quarry 
Man at the time, other than he was a 
mythological being who lived in and 
around the former quarry behind the 
College's tennis courts. Quarry Man was 


thought to be a prankster with a sense of 
humor, but, also, one who would never 
harm anyone. Even so, Quarry Man 
added much intrigue to campus lore. 


While more fluff than fact, the Quarry 
Man theory proved to be a lighthearted 
way for students to help explain what 
was, at the time, unexplainable. This 
story, along with countless others—real 
and fabricated—throughout the history 
of our beloved College home, are ties 
that bind the College community 
together. Campus stories live anew 
every time they are remembered and 
retold — and, perhaps, embellished a 
little bit in the process. When shared 
with alumni of different generations, 
friends and family members, they 
become even richer and more special. 


Homecoming and Family Weekend is 
on the horizon. I personally invite you to 
attend, equipped with your own stories 
and memories. And come prepared to 
have fun and make tall tales live anew. 
Because, after all ... Quarry Man, along 
with the characters from your days at 
E-town, will be waiting to welcome 
you home. 


Blue Jays. Always. 

Mark A. Clapper '96 
Director of Alumni Relations 


P.S. See all of this year's exciting events 
listed in the back of the magazine and 
at etownalumni.com. 


fc-town 

BECAUSE OF YOU™— 


E-town Strong ... because of you. 

To make a gift, visit 
www.etownalumni.com/annualfund 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


The Power of One 

GOAL! SUPPORTERS MAKE HISTORY IN '15 


On March 18, 2015, Elizabethtown Col¬ 
lege made history. Thanks to the generosity 
of 849 donors, we surpassed three goals 
in the Power of One Day 24-Hour Giving 
Challenge. In so doing, our supporters set a 
new all-time record for the number of gifts 
received in one day and raised a total of 
$177,163.56. 

Nancy Hahn ’81 challenged the Col¬ 
lege to achieve 200 donors in just 24 hours 
by donating an additional $125 for the first 
200 gifts received ($25,000). Extraordinarily 



E-town’s donors exceeded this goal by 
mid-afternoon. The excitement continued 
when Trustee Louise Girvin ’65 and 
husband, Larry, emerged as new 
Challengers in honor of this historic day. 
They matched the next 100 contributions 
with an additional $100 for each gift. By 
6 p.m., supporters went beyond this goal, 
and didn’t stop there. In the early evening, 
the College received more than 600 donors, 
officially surpassing the final goal. 

From near and far, Elizabethtown Col¬ 
lege’s supporters joined together to make 
the Power of One Day a tremendous suc¬ 
cess. Together Nancy, Louise, Larry and all 
those who rose to the challenge, helped to 
realize this milestone effort. One gift truly 
made a difference. 


B POWER 
OF ONE 

DAY 

Qd 

"I just made my #etownONE 
contribution in less than a minute. 
You can too, Blue Jays!" 

Ryan C. Unger '01 

"Enjoyed following the @EtownCollege 
#etownone challenge today and 
seeing the Blue Jay community come 
together—just made my gift!" 
Lauren (DeFont) Davidson '05 

'I donated to #etownONE! It's your turn 
@EtownCollege alumni! We only need 
49 more people to hit the goal!" 
Matthew Witkovsky '07 


Next year's Power of One Day: March 16,2016 —Save the Date! 

For more information about how you can help with next year's event, 
contact the Office of Development at 1-800-877-9658 or annualfund@etown.edu. 


GEARING UP TO CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY REUNIONS 


On Homecoming and Family Weekend, 
Blue Jays with graduation years 
representing five decades will flock together 
to celebrate anniversary class reunions! 

Events have been planned for alumni 
with class years ending with “0” and “5,” 
spanning from 1970 through 2015. 



For more information 
about these reunions, visit 
www.etownalumni.com/classreunions 
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UNDERGRADUATE 

1966 

Dr. Joseph 
Yarworth, 

associate profes¬ 
sor of education at 
Albright College, 
earned the Helen Oakes Award 
for Citizen Service to Education 
from Temple University in May 
for his nearly five decades in the 
field. He resides in Reading. 

1983 

Lori B. Donofrio-Galley is 

executive director of Northeast 
Berks Chamber of Commerce in 
Kutztown. 

1984 

Christopher Cavanaugh was 

named Freeman & Co. 7 chief 
marketing officer. As CMO, 

Chris will be responsible for 
driving Freeman's global brand 
marketing and communications 
strategy. As a member of the 
Freeman executive committee, 
he will work closely with the divi¬ 
sional presidents and functional 
leaders across the enterprise. 

1992 

Ellen L. Kleinstuber was 

re-appointed to the board of 
directors of the Conference of 
Consulting Actuaries to serve as 
the vice president of continuing 
education. She is a principal and 
consulting actuary with The Sav- 
itz Organization, Philadelphia. 

1997 

Anne (Goldstein) Saylor earned 
her master's degree of adult 
education from The Pennsyl¬ 
vania State University. She 
also had her work on faculty 
development needs for distance 
education published in the book 
Identification, Evaluation, and 
Perceptions of Distance 
Education Experts. 


2000 

Wesley R. Bricker was ap¬ 
pointed by The U.S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission as a 
deputy chief accountant; he will 
oversee the accounting group in 
the agency's Office of the Chief 
Accountant. 

2004 

Rebecca (Woll) Walck has 

joined the accounting firm 
Simon Lever as a manager. 

2005 

Eric J. Boyle was presented 
with the Lehigh Valley Busi¬ 
ness "40 Under 40" award. He 
also earned the "Future Leader 
of the Lehigh Valley" award 
from the Greater Lehigh Valley 
Chamber of Commerce. He and 
his wife Cheryl (Springer) Boyle 
f 04 own Crest Financial Group 
in Allentown, a wealth manage¬ 
ment company. 

Captain Matthew 
L. Simon was 

selected to serve 
as an instructor of 
military science at 
the United States Military 
Academy-West Point, New York. 
He and his wife, Ashley 
(Havran) Simon f 05, and their 
two children have just moved. 

Michael Dibartolomeo 

was named assistant director 
of Human Resources at the 
Wildwood Convention Center. 
He also opened a nail salon in 
Wildwood, N.J., in August. 

Katherine Hauser was named 
program director at Cuyahoga 
Falls Community TimeBank. 
TimeBanking is an economic 
system in which time credits are 
earned for one hour of work. 

2009 

Stacey Lehman earned a 
doctoral degree in cell and 
molecular biology from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Kenny Maryott 

JF House on April 13, 

/wfv^U news crew from 
WGAL-TV News 8 to cover the 
unveiling of President Obama's 
middle-class economics plan. 
The WGAL news team was one 
of five regional crews in the 
United States provided with the 
opportunity to cover this event. 


2010 

— Kurt Amen, a 

I Technology, 

I Engineering and 
'v lKP Math) educator at 

Commonwealth Connections 
Academy, was awarded the 
Pennsylvania Families for Public 
Cyber School's Teacher of the 
Year. 


(J What are your former professors up to? 

Our faculty and staff members are doing great things! 

The Achievements column recognizes recent 

accomplishments such as: 

• Otis Kitchen, professor of music emeritus, received 
the Lifetime Achievement Award from the Phi Beta Mu 
International Bandmasters Fraternity Nu Chapter March 25 
at the PMEA conference in Hershey. 

• Kyle Kopko '05, professor of political science and director 
of the pre-law program, was appointed as director of 
Elizabethtown College's Honors Program and is president¬ 
elect of the Northeast Association of Pre-Law Advisors, 
the oldest and largest of the six regional pre-law advising 
associations. 

• Dr. Fletcher McClellan, dean of faculty and professor 
of political science; Joel Janisewski, assistant director 
of prestigious scholarships and fellowships; and Stacey 
Zimmerman, assistant director of Called to Lead, 
presented at the Council of Independent Colleges' 
Network on Vocation in Undergraduate Education 
(NetVUE) annual conference in March 2015. 

• Dr. Kelly Poniatowski, assistant professor of 
communications, and Paige Neidig f 16 attended the 
International Association for Sport Communication Summit 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, to present 'Do you get points 
for being sexy?': The Intersection of Gendered, Racial, 
and Nationalistic Stereotypes in NBC's 2012 Olympic 
Gymnastics Coverage 


o 


Read dozens more professional and academic updates in the online 
magazine: etown.edu/magazine. 


f>Zl We want to hear from you! 

We're proud of you! Share your professional achievements, 
personal accomplishments and life milestones with us so 
we can share them with your fellow Blue Jays. Submit your 
update: www.etownalumni.com orclassnotes@etown.edu. 
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CLASS NOTES 


SeanTyrie f 10(See 2011) 

Leah Shenk f 10(See 2011) 

2011 

Brad Eargle is now the band 
and chorus director at Juniata 
High School in Mifflintown. 

Cameron Gettel # Zachary Lan¬ 
dis and Kaitlyn (Snyder) Tyrie 

went to the Penn State Hershey 
program and were matched for 
their intern year on March 20, 
2015. Gettel (pictured with his 
fiancee, Alicia Mercuri 'll) is 
going to Brown in Providence, 
Rhode Island. Landis (pictured 
with his fiancee, Leah Shenk 
'10) is going to Reading Hos¬ 
pital for ophthalmology. Tyrie 
(pictured with her husband, 

Sean Tyrie f 10) is going to Caro- 
linas Medical Center, Charlotte, 
N.C., for OB-GYN. 



April Tuggle earned her mas¬ 
ter's degree in human resources 
development this past May. 

Blair Williams earned his 
master's degree in information 
science and a master's degree in 
public history in 2014. 


2013 

Niko Antonellos was mentioned 
on the front page of the Trenton 
Times for his organization 
Sidekicks, which provides high 
quality respite care experience 
to people with intellectual or 
developmental disabilities. 

Jordyn Howe was named direc¬ 
tor of alumni relations at Mans¬ 
field University. Howe previously 
served as associate director of 
annual giving in the Office of 
College Advancement at Keuka 
College and as annual fund 
assistant at Elmira College. 

2014 

Julia Carboni received the U.S. 
Department of Education's For¬ 
eign Language & Area Studies 
Fellowship to cover tuition of a 
master's program in intercultural 
communication at the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania. During her 
master's studies Julia will also be 
working for Penn Abroad as a 
special events coordinator. 

GRADUATE 

2014 

Donna Talarico-Beerman, 

creator and publisher of 
Hippocampus Magazine, 
an online journal of creative 
nonfiction, organized Hippo- 
Camp 2015, a writing 
conference, at the Lancaster 
County Convention Center, 
which took place from August 
7-9. She resides in Lancaster. 


Who got hitched? 

Who welcomed a new bundle of joy? 


Read Alumni Lives in the online edition 
of Elizabethtown for wedding, 
anniversary, baby and other social 
announcements and photos. 




READ MORE: at etown.edu/magazine 



2015 PASSAGES 

ALUMNI 

Zatae B. Atkins '46 - April 23 
o Ruth M. Dourte '43 - March 27 

Burnetta L. Graham '44 - March 18«W» 
Arlene Z. Roth '43 - April 9 

John T. Bonitz Jr. '57 - Feb. 7 
Richard E. McElrath '55 - June 18 ($fcj 
Robert G. Messick '58 - June 18 
^ Nancy R. Mohler '54 - Feb. 9 

Louise R. Morehouse '58 - March 2 
Dennis L. Myers '59 - June 20 
June S. Stroup '50 - May 14 

David P. Brownback '64 - June 7 
Richard A. Christ '61 - April 15 
Maxine Q . Cordas '61 - March 31 
Barbara A. Diener '64 - March 15 
Elaine O. Gibbon '64 - Feb. 20 (^) 

„ Judith A. Kell'64-April 14 
2 David D. Myers '65 - June 1 
David E. Roth '65 - April 2 (205) 

Earle M. Schmuckle '67 - March 5 
Lloyd I. Smith '65 - March 7 
James L. Weikert '65 - March 16 
Dorothy E. Winter '60 - June 16 

Paul L. Junas '75 - March 12 
William J. Kutler '74 - June 12 
M. Joan Miritello '73 - April 6 
Robert L. Davis '75 - June 13 
Debra J. Ross '76 - March 16 
Hermann Tartler '73 - June 22 

oJ Charlotte K. Coles '91 - April 15 

^ Daniel K. Doster '09 - April 8 
Tami S. Johnson'09 - April 15 

FACULTY, STAFF & FRIENDS 
Jay R. Bucher - March 18 
Ruth M. Eichler - May 30 
Suzanne S. Goodling - March 8 
Dean R. Kelchner - March 12 

The bicycle symbol designates a member of the 
J.G. Francis Society. J.G. Francis Society members 
are individuals who have included Elizabethtown 
College in their estate plans. We are grateful for 
their gifts, which ensure the future of the College. 

Note: Passages are published in the issue 
immediately after the College is notified; we 
only publish passage listings that are brought to 
our attention within one year of "Elizabethtown" 
seasonal publication cycle. 
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ALUMNI NEWS 



7 REGIONS 

COUNTLESS CONNECTIONS 


Alumni Chapters in seven regions welcomed members of the Elizabethtown 
College Class of 2019 into the E-town flock with events in the following cities: 


Coordinated by the Office of Alumni 
Relations and alumni volunteers, these 
summer events served as opportunities 
for alumni, current students, staff and 
friends to meet incoming members of 
the Elizabethtown College Class of 2019 
and their families. 

Director of Alumni Relations Mark 
Clapper said, “Each event featured good 
food, great times and outstanding 
opportunities for the greater College 
community to connect with the 
‘New Jays’.” 


» Pittsburgh: August 2 

Max & Erma’s Restaurant - Fox Chapel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


» York: August 4 

Elizabethtown College School of 
Continuing and Professional Studies 
York, Pa. 


» Baltimore: August 4 

PricewaterhouseCoopers LLC 
Baltimore, Md. 


» Lancaster: August 5 

Destination Playground Pavilion 
in Overlook Community Park 
Lancaster, Pa. 


» Philadelphia: August 6 

The home of Dr. Dwight ’70 and 
Ms. Jan (Strickler) ’70 Evans 
Haverford, Pa. 


» Lehigh Valley: August 9 

The home of Erika Butler ’06 
Whitehall, Pa. 


» Harrisburg: August 13 

Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Making Connections: new student send-off celebrations 




OPERATION HATCH A BLUE JAY 


Our admissions team will reach out and connect with prospective 
students and show them the kind of E-town hospitality for which 
we have become famous. AND, if your referred student comes to 
campus for a tour, you both get carrot cake! 


If you know a student who would be a great addition 
to our Blue Jay flock, let us know who they are at: 

etown.edu/hatchabluejay 
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WORDS, THOUGHTS AND ANECDOTES 
FROM THE ELIZABETHTOWN COMMUNITY 


“I knew that this 
school would be the 


right fit ft 


or me. 


V 


"I am most excited about this 
fantastic opportunity to, once 
again, interact with the Mexican 
community in both a formal and 
informal setting." 


First-Year student Anthony Carter, on his desicion 
to attend E-town - Lancaster Newspapers 


Katie Appleby '15, Fulbright Scholar, on serving as the U.S. cultural ambassador to Mexico. 


"GREETINGS TO ELIZABETHTOWN, PA FROM OUR SISTER CITY, 
LETTERKENNY, COUNTY DONEGAL, IRELAND" 

Carl Strikwerda and Gail Bossenga, during a summer excursion - Facebook 


"Construction 

on the new track for 
@BlueJaysXCTF has 
begun! #ECTF" 

E-town Athletics @etownbluejays - Twitter 


"All dressed up & ready 

to go! :) #etown2015" 

Twitter user Ken G. @KG17602 on Commencement Day 


“Above all' I was very 
proud of the morals of my 
teammates.” 


uv 


a Nice job 

Etown! 

#etownONE” 


Twitter user joebribeck 
@joebribeck4 on the Power of 
One Day Campaign progress 


“E-town’s 
Class of 
2019 is 

strong.” 

Paul Cramer, Vice President for 
Enrollment, Lancaster Newspapers 


Phyllis Moser Schell '59, on her proudest E-town moments - 
Athletics Hall of Fame Induction 


"I'VE LEARNED THE MOST FROM 
MY PEERS—LEARNING ABOUT 
THEIR STRENGTHS AND WHY 
THEY'RE SO SUCCESSFUL." 


David Boretti '15 on the Called to Lead Program 
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GIVING BACKSTORIES 

The Moyers 




Full circle and a full life. 


Life has a way of conning full circle and in the case of 
Dave Moyer '63 and his wife, Joanne, there is no truer 
example. A retired superintendent, Dave came to 
E-town by way of a well-traveled road, one he 
hitchhiked from Shamokin, Pennsylvania in 1959. 

With a small scholarship and a job as the head 
dishwasher, he worked his way through College with 
assistance from then-treasurer Earl Kurtz, who helped 
him extend payments, and the ladies in the cafeteria, 
who sneaked food into his pockets for late night snacks 
in his room. People at E-town made the difference in 
his life. And, now, it's his turn to make a difference in 
the lives of our students. 

Through an annual gift and the establishment of an 
endowed scholarship, the Moyers are ensuring that 
future generations of E-town students are able to find 
success, just as he did. 
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